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The Malvern Conference Report—Official Version 


On March 1 the SERVICE printed the resolutions adopted by the unofficial conference of members 
of the Church of England held at Malvern under the auspices of the Industrial Christian Fellowship 
and presided over by the Archbishop of York. Since that time the report has been published by the 
Fellowship and is so different in form, and to some extent in content, from the first draft that we 
have been advised to publish the document in order that it may be available for educational use. The 
full text, including the appendix, is printed below, followed by a brief statement of our own calling 
attention to the major changes that have been made in the resolutions as originally published. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK’S CONFERENCE 
THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH AND THE ORDER OF SOCIETY 


IntRopuctory Nore 


On the following pages will be found a series of propo- 
sitions which may be taken as the upshot of the “Malvern 
Conference.” Such a conference has two objects: one is 
the further education of its own members and, through 
them, of others whom they may influence; the other is to 
register the measure of agreement found to exist among 
the members. The Conference consisted of people who in 
various ways had given much thought to the problems 
under discussion, and its “findings” represent rather a 
convergence of that previous thought than conclusions 
worked out in the Conference itself. This makes them 
more rather than less significant. 


As the discussion advanced, a series of propositions 
was drafted with a view to expressing what seemed to 
be the common mind of those who had shared as speakers 
and as listeners in the discussion. At one point a sub- 
stantial clause was moved by way of amendment; it was 
carried, and on becoming the substantive motion was it- 
self amended, and then, in a form agreed by its own 
movers and the movers of the amendments to it, was 
carried by a full vote of the whole Conference without any 
hostile vote, though some abstained from voting; this is 
No. 6 below, and its special status is made clear in the 
text. Apart from this, the propositions contained in this 
document were presented to the Conference and taken as 
agreed if no objection was raised. Some editorial modi- 
fications have been introduced at the suggestion of mem- 
bers, in order to make the thought more clear to any 
who did not hear the discussion out of which the several 
propositions arose. 


These are now put forward as focussing the general 
trend of those discussions and as starting points, both 
for further discussion and for definite Christian action on 
the part of either groups or individuals. 


(signed) WILLIAM EBOR. 
January 28th, 1941. 


We, being members of the Church of England assem- 
bled in conference at Malvern from January 7 to 10, 1941, 
after seeking the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and having 
given the best consideration that we could to the present 
crisis of civilization, are generally agreed upon the fol- 
lowing propositions: 


The Disease of Civilization 


(1) The war is not to be regarded as an isolated evil 
detached from the general conditions of Western civiliza- 
tion during the last period. Rather it is to be seen as 
one symptom of a widespread disease and maladjustment 
resulting from loss of conviction concerning the reality 
and character of God, and the true nature and destiny 
of man. Accordingly we endorse the ten points put for- 
ward as Foundations of Peace by the two Anglican Arch- 
bishops, the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and 
the Moderator of the Evangelical Free Church Council ; 
we urge all Christian people to study those points and to 
support only such policies in the spheres concerned as 
tend to give effect to them.* 


The Right of the Church to Speak 


(2) Because the Church is not an association of men 
gathered together by the act of their own wills, but is a 
creation of God in Jesus Christ, through which as His 
Body Christ carries on His work for men, it has the 
duty and the right to speak, not only to its members, but 
to the world concerning the true principles of human life. 


The Church in Its Own Life 


(3) The first, and if fully understood the whole, duty 
of the Church is truly to be the Church—the community 
of the Holy Spirit drawing men and nations into itself, 
that they may become sharers in its God-given life and so 
fulfil their several destinies according to God’s purpose. 

(4) The Church as we know it does not manifest this 
life of true community. We, therefore, urge that enter- 
prises be initiated whereby that life can be made mani- 
fest. 


1See Appendix, 
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Christians in Public Service 


(5) Christian people should take the fullest possible 
share in public life, both in Parliament, in municipal coun- 
cils, in employers’ and workers’ organizations, and all 
other bodies affecting the public welfare, and constantly 
seek ways of expressing Christian principles through these 
channels. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


(a) Reso_ution ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 


Nemine Contradicente 


(6) God Himself is the Sovereign of all human life; 
all men are His children, and ought to be brothers of 
-one another; through Christ the Redeemer they can he- 
come what they ought to be. 

There can be no advance towards a more Christian way 
of life except through a wider and fuller acceptance of 
this faith, and through the adoption, by individuals, of 
the way of living which it implies. 

There is no structural organization of society which 
can bring about the coming of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, since it is a gift of God, and since all systems can 
be perverted by the selfishness of man. Therefore, the 
Church as such can never commit itself to any proposed 
change in the structure of society as being a self-sufficient 
means of salvation. 

But the Church can point to those features of our ex- 
isting society which, while they can never prevent indi- 
vidual men and women from becoming Christian, are con- 
trary to divine justice, and act as stumbling-blocks, making 
it harder for men to live Christian lives. 

In our present situation we believe that the maintenance 
of that part of the structure of our society, by which the 
ultimate ownership of the principal industrial resources of 
the community can be vested in the hands of private 
owners, may be such a stumbling-block. On the one 
hand it may deprive the poorest members of the com- 
munity of the essentials of life. On the other, while these 
resources can be so owned, men will strive for their own- 
ership for themselves. As a consequence, a way of life 
founded on the supremacy of the economic motive will re- 
main, which is contrary to God’s plan for mankind. 

For one or both of these reasons, the time has come 
for Christians to proclaim the need for striving towards 
a form of society in which, while the essential value of 
the individual human personality is preserved, the con- 
tinuance of these abuses will be no longer possible. 

Members of the Church of England, clergy and laity 
alike, cannot take part in this work unless they are ready 
to advocate and bring about a complete change in the in- 
ternal financial position of the Church of England. 


(b) Propositions ACCEPTED IN THE Way Descrisep ABOVE 
The General Principle 


(7) We fully endorse the following declaration of the 
Madras Conference: 


“It is not enough to say that if we change the indi- 
vidual we will of necessity change the social order. That 
is a half truth. For the social order is not entirely made 
up of individuals now living. It is made up of inherited 
attitudes which have come down from generation to 
generation through customs, laws, institutions, and these 
exist in large measure independently of individuals now 
living. Change those individuals and you do not necessarily 
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cnange the social order unless you organize those changed 
individuals into collective action in a wide-scale frontal 
attack upon those corporate evils.” 

It should not be necessary to say that such a view as 
this does not in any way minimize the crucial significance 
of personal religion, which must always be the spring of 
Christian life. 


Evangelism 


(8) The Church has a testimony to the world. This 
is first and foremost testimony to the Gospel itself; there 
is urgent need for more evangelistic preaching which may 
call men and women to submit their lives to Christ. There 
is also need to create in all who are or become members 
of the Church a sense of its world-wide mission and its 
world-wide fellowship. 


The Christian Doctrine of Man 


(9) But the Church has also a special testimony to 
the world in respect of its social and economic life. The 
Christian doctrine of man as created and redeemed by 
God for eternal fellowship with Himself supplies on the 
one side the only sure foundation of freedom and of 
justice, and also on the other hand requires that men shall 
have an opportunity to become the best of which they are 
capable and shall find in the prosecution of their daily 
tasks fulfilment and not frustration of their human nature. 
This involves in our own time such an adjustment of 
machine-production as to secure that the use and service 
of machinery may be a true vocation. The Christian 
doctrine of man as a child of God carries with it the 
sacredness of human personality; a civilization or social 
order must be judged by the extent to which it recognizes 
this in practice, 


Sin: the Perversion of Man’s True Purpose 


(10) Because we have neglected the true end of man, 
we have lost the controlling principle which allots to 
human activities their proper sphere and due relations to 
one another. Consequently, in the last period the economic 
activity of man, of which the product is the means to the 
good life rather than the good life itself, has become pre- 
dominant, as though to produce material wealth were man’s 
true end. We have here an example of the pervasive 
influence of human sin which the Church must always 
keep before the minds and consciences of men. This is as 
relevant to schemes of reform to be operated by sinful men 
as to our judgment of the situation in which we find 
ourselves. 


The Right to Property and the Rights of Property 


(11) It is a traditional doctrine of Christendom that 
property is necessary to fulness of personal life ; all citizens 
should be enabled to hold such property as contributes to 
moral independence and spiritual freedom without impair- 
ing that of others ; but where the rights of property conflict 
with the establishment of social justice or the general 
social welfare, those rights should be over-ridden, modified, 
or, if need be, abolished. 


The Proper Purpose of Production 


(12) The proper purpose of work is the satisfaction 
of human needs; hence Christian doctrine has insisted 
that production exists for consumption; but man is per- 
sonal in all his activities and should find in the work of 
production a sphere of truly human activity, and the 
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doing ot 1t should be tor the producer a part of the “good 
life” and not only his way of earning a livelihood. 

(13) The existing industrial order, with the acquisitive 
temper characteristic of our society, tends to recklessness 
and sacrilege in the treatment of natural resources. It 
has led to the impoverishment of the agricultural commu- 
nity, and is largely responsible for the problem of the 
“mass man,” who is conscious of no status, spiritual or 
social, who is a mere item in the machinery of production 
and who easily develops the herd psychology, which is 
automatically responsive to skilful propaganda. 


A Challenge to Present Practice 


(14) The following propositions were laid before the 
Conference, which regarded them as a serious challenge 
and desired that they should be further discussed in a 
committee containing economists, industrialists and repre- 
sentatives of labor: 


The Predominance of the Profit Motive 


(i) The industrial world as we know it offends at many 
points against the principles which we have affirmed. 
To a large extent production is carried on not to supply 
the consumer with goods but to bring profits to the 
producer ; and the producer in turn is often subordinated 
to the purely financial ends of those who own the capital 
plant or supply the credit to erect or work it. 


Tendency to Unemployment and War 


(ii) This method of ordering industry, which tends 
to treat human work and human satisfaction alike as 
means to a false end—namely, monetary gain—becomes a 
source of unemployment at home and dangerous com- 
petition for markets abroad. We have seen the unem- 


ployment of Germany cured by an armament programme, 
whether adopted primarily for this purpose or not, and 
have cured our own, though (even so) not completely, 
by the same means. The system under which we have 
lived has been a predisposing cause of war, even though 
those who direct and profit by it have desired peace. 


The Monetary System 


(iii) The monetary system should be so administered 
that what the community can produce is made available 
to the members of the community, the satisfaction of 
human needs being accepted as the only true end of pro- 
duction. 


Industrial Management 


(iv) This status of man as man, independently of the 
economic process, must find expression in the managerial 
framework of industry ; the rights of labor must be recog- 
nized as in principle equal to those of capital in the 
control of industry, whatever the means by which this 
transformation is effected. 


Trade Balance 


(v) In international trade, a genuine interchange of 
mutually needed commodities must take the place of a 
struggle for a so-called favorable balance. 


Conclusion 


(15) To sum up, we believe that the most vital demands 
to be made by the Church with a view to social reconstruc- 
tion are two: The restoration of man’s economic activity 
to its proper place as the servant of his whole personal 
life ; and the expression of his status in the natural world 
as a child of God for whom Christ died. 
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PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
1.—The Life of the Church 

(a) There is urgent need that the Church of England 
should radically reorganize its own economic and admin- 
istrative system, and so reconstruct this as to make it an 
expression of unity of purpose and especially of brother- 
hood in the ministry. Until it does this, its testimony to 
the world will be blunted. Our sincerity in putting forward 
our other proposals will be judged, and rightly judged, 
by the energy with which we take this task in hand. 

(b) Where possible, the whole congregation habitually 
worshipping together should regularly meet to plan and 
carry out some common enterprise, however simple, for 
the upbuilding of its community life and for the general 
good ; if there are social evils in the locality, such as bad 
housing or malnutrition, or, at the present time, lack of 
air-raid shelters or bad conditions in those provided, or 
dearth of rations to which the people are entitled, let 
them consider how the evil can be remedied, either by 
securing the enforcement of existing laws or in other ways. 

(c) In other places, let “cells” be formed upon the 
basis of common prayer, study and service. Groups should 
be formed wherever possible of people not ready as yet to 
join in Christian devotion, but who come together to study 
and discuss what is the Christian way of life for them and 
for society. In all such schemes the Christian people of 
a district belonging to various denominations should work 
together in close and friendly cooperation, and should 
all combine to foster true neighborliness in the community. 

(d) The Church might further encourage the develop- 
ment of ways and means, whether through membership 
of a Third Order or otherwise, which would enable men 
and women to live under a definite discipline and rule 
whilst following the ordinary professions of life. 


2.—The Order of Society 

(a) Human status ought not to depend upon the chang- 
ing demands of the economic process; no one should be 
deprived of the support necessary for “the good life” by 
the fact that there is at some time no demand for his 
labor. 

(b)!! The Church should strive to keep alive in all 
men and in all functional groups a sense of vocation by 
constantly calling upon them to consider what is the 
purpose of their various activities, and to keep this true 
to the purpose of God for His people. 

(c) In all that is planned, regard must be paid to the 
family as, by God’s appointment, the basic social unit on 
whose stability and welfare all other social welfare in 
large measure depends. 

(d) In like manner we must recover reverence for the 
earth and its resources, treating it no longer as a reservoir 
of potential wealth to be exploited, but as a storehouse 
of divine bounty on which we utterly depend. This will 
carry with it a deliberate revival of agriculture, both by 
securing to the agricultural laborer good wages and to 
the farmer a secure and just price. We regard this as 
indispensable to the true balance of the national life. 

(e) The restoration of agriculture must be utilized for 
the revival of true community, which is possible in a 
village as it is not in great cities. Here something can be 
done to start the movement away from mass psychology 
towards the development of personality in fellowship. 

(f) We urge that use be made of the opportunity pro- 
vided by the presence of so many citizens of other coun- 
tries in our own to make personal friendships with them 
and to learn more fully to understand the outlook of 
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those nations. Recognizing the gravity of the Jewish 
problem, we urge all Christians to take their part in 
seeking an effective solution even at real cost, and in all 
circumstances to check the growth of anti-semitic passions. 

(g) We regard as of primary importance the securing 
to all children and adolescents the educational opportuni- 
ties best suited to develop their faculties and to enable 
them to take their full share as Christian citizens in the 
life of the community—spiritual, cultural, economic. 

(h) This involves securing for all children effective 
Christian teaching given by teachers desiring and com- 
petent to give it; also the balance of the curriculum and 
the atmosphere of the school society should be such as to 
encourage the development of personality—body, mind 
and spirit—in due proportions. 

(i) Bearing in mind that education is a lifelong process, 
we urge that in every parish opportunities be given 
through discussion groups or tutorial classes for the 
teaching and practice of religion so that worship may grow 
in depth and be made relevant to life. This applies espe- 
cially to parents and teachers, so that they may be more 
qualified for teaching the Faith in home and school. 

(j) Religious teaching should always include instruc- 
tion about the expansion of the Church throughout the 
world in the last 150 years, and some appreciation of the 
transformation of social life which it has brought about in 
the countries to which the Gospel has been carrieckin that 
period. 

(k) Particularly we urge that the neglect of the 
adolescent population should cease. The primary need 
here is not necessarily to be met by schooling as now 
understood, though the raising of the school age to 16 as 
promised by the President of the Board of Education is 
greatly to be desired ; but the primary need is that young 
people should be members of a community wider than the 
family, of such a character that they appreciate their 
membership of it, and are conscious of responsibility for 
its honor and welfare. 

(1) The Church should take its full share in the general 
development of adult education and should greatly increase 
its own activities in adult religious education. 

(m) If the Church is to take the part which we desire 
in stimulating the Christian social conscience, it is essential 
that the clergy should be recruited and equipped so as to 
provide effective leadership in the field. / Their training 
should give them a conviction that Christianity has a 
message for society as well as individuals. We commend 
the consideration of this matter to the Commission on the 
training of the clergy. 

All these matters should be the concern of the whole 
Christian community. We urge that all Christians unite 
in the furtherance of these aims. This united action is 
one way toward that full union without which the Church 
cannot effectively witness to the supremacy of the One 
God or to true community among men. 


LIFE AND WORSHIP 


At the heart of all the life and witness of the Church 
is its worship. This must be so directed and conducted 
that its relevance to life and to men’s actual needs is 
evident. For this purpose our traditional forms of Matins 
and Evensong, presupposing as they do acceptance of the 
tradition of the Church and unfailing regularity of use, 
are largely unsuitable. They must in most places be 


supplemented by services of another type, whether liturgi- 
cal or not, designed to bring before uninstructed people the 
truth concerning God as Creator, Redeemer and Sancti- 
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fier, His claim upon our lives, our need of His grace and 
our hope in His love and power. 


THE EUCHARIST 


The Eucharist is to be appreciated as the offering of 
ourselves and all we are—for the bread and wine are the 
product of man’s labor expended upon the gifts of God 
—in order that Christ may present us with Himself in His 
perfect self-offering, and that we may receive again from 
Him the very gifts which we have offered, now charged 
with the divine power, to be shared by us in perfect fellow- 
ship; so in our worship we express the ideal of our com- 
mon life and receive strength to make it more real. 


GOOD NEWS 


The message of the Church to those who have faith 
in God and put that faith into practice is Good News. 
Man cannot save himself or his society; but “God hath 
visited and redeemed His people” and is ready, if they are 
willing, to lead them “into the way of peace.” 

Signed on behalf of the Conference— 


WILLIAM EBOR. 
January 10th, 1941. 


APPENDIX? 
(From “The Times,” Saturday, December 21, 1940) 


FouNDATIONS OF PEACE 


A Christian Basis 
Agreement Among the Churches 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES: 


Sir,—The present evils in the world are due to the 
failure of nations and peoples to carry out the laws of 
God. No permanent peace is possible in Europe unless the 
principles of the Christian religion are made the founda- 
tion of national policy and of all social life. This involves 
regarding all nations as members of one family under the 
Fatherhood of God. i 

We accept the five points of Pope Pius XII as carrying 
out this principle (see “The Pope’s Five Peace Points,” 
pp. 13-16) : 

1. The assurance to all nations of their right to life and 
independence. The will of one nation to live must never 
mean the sentence of death passed upon another. When 
this equality of rights has been destroyed, attacked or 
threatened, order demands that reparation shall be made, 
and the measure and extent of that reparation is deter- 
mined, not by the sword nor by the arbitrary decision of 
self-interest, but by the rules of justice and reciprocal 
equity. 

2. This requires that the nations be delivered from the 
slavery imposed upon them by the race for armaments and 
from the danger that material force, instead of serving to 
protect the right, may become an overbearing and tyranni- 
cal master. The order thus established requires a mutu- 
ally agreed organic progressive disarmament, spiritual 
as well as material, and security for the effective imple- 
menting of such an agreement. 

3. Some juridical institution which shall guarantee the 
loyal and faithful fulfilment of conditions agreed upon 
and which shall in case of recognized need revise and 
correct them. 

4. The real needs and just demands of nations and 
populations and racial minorities to be adjusted as occa- 
sion may require, even where no strictly legal right can 


2See page 1. 
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be established, and a foundation of mutual confidence to 
be thus laid, whereby many incentives to violent action 
will be removed. 

5. The development among peoples and their rulers of 
that sense of deep and keen responsibility which weighs 
human statutes according to the sacred and inviolable 
standards of the laws of God. They must hunger and 
thirst after justice and be guided by that universal love 
which is the compendium and most general expression of 
the Christian ideal. 

With these basic principles for the ordering of interna- 
tional life we would associate five standards by which 
economic situations and proposals may be tested (see “The 
Churches Survey Their Task,” pp. 116, 117) [Published 
in the United States under the title The Oxford Confer- 
ence, Official Report]: 

1. Extreme inequality in wealth and possessions should 
be abolished ; 

2. Every child, regardless of race or class, should have 
equal opportunities of education, suitable for the develop- 
ment of his peculiar capacities ; 

3. The family as a social unit must be safeguarded ; 

4. The sense of a Divine vocation must be restored to 
man’s daily work; 

5. The resources of the earth should be used as God's 
gifts to the whole human race, and used with due con- 
sideration for the needs of the present and future gen- 
erations. 

We are confident that the principles which we have 
enumerated would be accepted by rulers and statesmen 
throughout the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
would be regarded as the true basis on which a lasting 
peace could be established. 


COSMO CANTUAR: 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
A. CARDINAL HINSLEY, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 
WALTER H. ARMSTRONG, 
Moderator, Free Church Federal Council. 
WILLIAM EBOR: 
Archbishop of York. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT CHANGES 


The most important change in the form of the report 
is the incorporation in the body of the document of Sir 
Richard Acland’s resolution, as section No. 6. The most 
significant omission is the dropping out of 13 (i) in the 
original which read as follows: 

“Whatever may be the necessities of the period imme- 
diately following the war, our aim must be the unification 
of Europe as a cooperative commonwealth, first in 
common effort for the satisfaction of general need and 
secondly in such political institutions as express the com- 
mon purpose and facilitate its development.” 

No explanation has been given of this deletion. The 
paragraph (h) which preceded it in the original draft, 
whose lack of incisiveness may well have evoked the 
Acland resolution, is omitted and a new paragraph (11) 
is inserted, which, it will be noted, ends on a fairly radical 
note. It would seem unlikely therefore that the omission 
of the “cooperative commonwealth” paragraph has any 
social significance. 

On the other hand it must be noted that the crucial por- 
tion of the original statement—the declaration that private 
ownership of “the great resources of our community” is 
a “stumbling-block” in the way of Christian living—has 
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been changed from “is” to “may be.” - 

The sentence deprecating anti-semitism in 2 (f) is new. 
Also most of the paragraphs in that section dealing with 
education. It should be noted that the current interest 
in religious education in England is reflected here. The 
intent is to secure “for all children Christian teaching 
given by teachers desiring and competent to give it.” 
Parents and teachers should be better “qualified for teach- 
ing the Faith in home and school.” The intricate problems 
involved here are not dealt with in the statement. 

The concluding paragraph is new. The burden of it 
appears to be the primacy of the “divine initiative,” so 
greatly emphasized in ecumenical theology. 

The modifications in the Malvern report were all made, 
it is understood, pursuant to authority given by the con- 
ference to the Archbishop of York. The text gives 
evidence of an effort to preserve the spirit and purpose 
of the original while making the document more useful 
for educational purposes. 


Evangelistic Atheism 
The preceding article affords a view of the 
social thrust of Christianity as understood 
by members of a great Christian Church. 
The following one, which comes from the 
“International Christian Press and Informa- 
tion Service” (Geneva) , gives anextraordinary 
account of the use of a Christian technique 
to further’ godlessness” in the Soviet Union. 


In its March number, the magazine Antireligiosnik 
reports a conference held at the end of January in Moscow 
by the Central Council of the Association of Militant God- 
less, which called for the adoption of the slogan: “Win 
the individual believer for atheism.” The conference agreed 
that the method of individual solicitation had been neg- 
lected for mass propaganda, and that from now on it 
should be made basic to the whole effort in the anti-re- 
ligious sector of the fight for Communism. The people 
who tenaciously hold fast to their religious faith “are con- 
tinually seeking refuge in the circumscribed, shut-in world 
of ... their personal faith, and so withdraw from social 
and political life.” The fight against the individual be- 
liever thus represents “the fight against the socially ir- 
responsible people who think only of their own salvation.” 

The Approach to Godless Personal Work.—The method 
of individual solicitation calls for a thorough knowledge 
of the psychology of the believer and his religious life. 
“Loving understanding of what most deeply concerns him 
and determines his life is the first precondition for suc- 
cessful work upon him. Believers are the victims of a 
contradictory philosophy. New conceptions of life and 
outworn ideas keep them in constant conflict. They are 
one with us in the fundamental political questions. The 
majority of believers have become Soviet-minded and are 
devoted to the Soviet government. In view of this 
devotion to the Socialist fatherland, the believing workers 
must be persuaded that their religious attitude is prejudi- 
cial to the interests of their country. The love of the 
believers to the Soviet fatherland must lead them to 
become Godless.” The harmfulness of religion is shown by 
such Biblical texts as: “Take no thought for the morrow.” 
“Such a principle contradicts our fundamental conception 
of life. If we do not take thought for the morrow, the 
building up of socialism in the U.S.S.R. and the military- 
political extension of the Soviet Union is not possible.” 

While avoiding the intimidating interrogation of indi- 
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viduals, it must be found out by Godless workers which 
of their nearest fellow-citizens are religious and what 
their faith is. “Re-education in the spirit of atheism” 
requires careful consideration of the best ways of approach 
from an educational point of view. A rule which must be 
observed in all circumstances is to avoid any discussion 
about the “Holy Scriptures” of the believers (Bible, Ko- 
ran, etc.). All polemics based on textual criticism must def- 
initely be avoided, and the one thing which must always 
be done is to lay bare the class-determined reactionary 
character of religion “as we meet it in practical life.” The 
unreal pseudo-ideal of religion is to be confronted with the 
reality-value of socialist reconstruction. 

Re-shaping the Believer’s Mind.—A believer has been 
won for atheism only “when he has publicly repudiated his 

A further indispensable condition for the success of 
individual Godless propaganda is that those who carry it 
on should be respected people whose authority is recog- 
nized. For “any defect in them will be exploited by the 
clergy against them and so against the Soviet system.” 
Further, what is important is not to bring in the biggest 
possible number of proselytes, but to make sure of the 
quality of their conviction, their real emancipation from 
the fetters of faith. Although it is unfortunate that only 
three people were won in Moscow and no one in Ivanovo 
by individual Godless propaganda in 1940, we must keep 
the perspective of “prudence and modesty.” The hunt for 
big numbers is wrong. The re-education of the believer 
requires patience and time. It is a “first task.” <A 
believer who has freed himself from religious customs 
(ikons) is still perhaps as religiously minded as he was 
before. So no hasty conclusions should be drawn. The 
transformation of the very being of the believer who has 
freed himself from the egoistic concern about his so-called 
salvation and become conscious of his responsibility for the 
extension of the Soviet community—that is the goal of 
Godless individual work. 

The man who has become Godless—this is a further 
demand of the Moscow Godless Conference—must be 
given attention by the Soviet public, which should do 
everything to enlist the former believer in active co- 
operation for the building up of Communism. In dealing 
with the believer, however, no real fellowship is to be 
formed, however “lovingly” the worker may enter into 
the scruples of the believer’s faith. The Godless worker 
must be uncompromising towards him. He must never 
“descend to the level of the believer,” but must “draw 
him up to his own level” by his kindling example. 


As Sir Richard Sees This War 


Because of the light it throws on the quality of Sir 
Richard Acland’s mind an excerpt is given below from 
his article in The Church Times (London) for March 3, 
entitled “What is God’s Plan for Mankind?” Discussing 
the relation of God to history, he says, with more than a 
touch of whimsical humor: 

“T can hardly doubt that if He had chosen, He could 
have persuaded the peoples of the League of Nations’ 
countries to stand up to the aggressors in 1932, 1935, or 
1938. Why didn’t He? Is it really suggested that He 
said to Himself, ‘No, my British servants have not yet 
enough Spitfires, therefore I shall postpone the day of 
trial until they have a few more’? This seems to me very 
unlike the sort of language that God would ever use. 

“It seems to me much more likely that He said some- 
thing like this. ‘There is no point whatever in having 
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people killed and maimed all over again in the sort of war 
which they can once again “win” without having to 
change their fundamental ideas about Life and Property, 
Humanity and Nationalism. I will do nothing to prevent 
their resisting evil now if, of their own free will, they have 
the strength to decide to do it. But I am uninterested in 
giving them once again something which is a mere oppor- 
tunity for changing their ideas. They have had that 
before, and I learn from experience that they make no use 
of it. Therefore, if their errors are such that there must 
be another war, I am concerned, at whatever risks, to see 
that it be a war which they cannot “win” (in their sense of 
that word) without having first been forced to change 
their ideas about these fundamental things. And when 
they begin to see that Property and Nationalism have been 
two false gods, then they may begin to turn back to Me. 

“*This time I am going to give them the kind of war 
which will force them to change their ideas on these 
fundamental things ; and when they begin to see that their 
ideas about these things are wrong, then they may begin 
to turn back to Me.’ ” 


Summer Institutes With Social Emphasis 
(Continued ) 

A Sociological Field Course in Southern Conditions is 
offered by Teachers College of Columbia University in 
cooperation with The Open Road, July 14 to August 16. 
Teachers College credit will be given and information may 
be obtained from Professor W. C. Hallenbeck at Teachers 
College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. The 
aim is “to acquaint students with the regional civilization 
of the South and the interplay of economic and social 
forces.” The group will start from Washington making 
stops at Williamsburg, at a tobacco center and at a 
university town, on the way to Greenville, N. C. Study 
under direction of Professor Blackwell of Furman Uni- 
versity will be based on the work of the Greenville County 
Council for Community Development which “constitutes 
a case study in community organization.” 

Two traveling seminars are sponsored by the National 
Religion and Labor Foundation with the primary purpose 
of giving “ministers, teachers and students an opportunity 
to understand first hand the perils that threaten democracy, 
to witness daring experiments in social change, to learn to 
see all sides of controversial issues, and to equip them 
for the struggle to emancipate mankind from hunger 
and insecurity.” The first of these will visit the South 
July 1-31 and the other will spend July 14 to August 11 
in the Northwest. Details will be supplied by Dr. Willard 
Uphaus, 106 Carmel Street, New Haven, Conn. 

The annual Williamstown Institute of Human Relations 
will be held August 24-29 at Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass., under the sponsorship of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. The subject this year will be “The 
World We Want to Live In,” and participants will join 
leading thinkers of the nation in a challenging discussion. 
Subjects planned include: Inalienable Rights—Inescapa- 
ble Duties; Economics and Human Relations; Founda- 
tions of a Just and Durable Peace. 

A summer school will be run in New York City by the 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, 
which aims to be “a laboratory of social action.” For six 
weeks students will be given vital contact with leaders in 
the labor movement, cooperatives, organizations for de- 
fense of civil liberties, minority groups, and_ radical 
political movements. Requests for information should be 
addressed to the League. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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